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Music  was  an  integral  part  of  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
American  life.  By  late  colonial  times,  lusty  psalm-singing  and 
Baroque  chamber  concerts  were  major  forms  of  music-making  in 
America.  In  the  next  century,  music  gained  in  diversity  and  popu- 
larity :  parlor  music  was  developed  for  the  home,  hearty  folk  music 
spread  through  rural  communities,  and  both  vaudeville  and  mili- 
tary music-making  drew  Americans  together  from  all  walks  of  life. 
This  involvement  with  music  expressed  itself  with  particular  vitality 
in  the  sister  art  of  painting,  and  depictions  of  musical  subjects  give 
us  a  full  and  spirited  picture  of  early  American  culture. 

The  tradition  of  music  in  painting— like  the  American  musical 
tradition  itself— had  its  roots  in  European  art.  In  religious  painting, 
portraiture,  still  life,  and  genre,  European  artists  had  explored  the 
meaning  of  music  in  religion,  they  had  used  instruments  as  symbolic 
attributes  to  delineate  character,  and  they  had  celebrated  music- 
making  as  a  high  point  of  human  endeavor.  They  had  delighted 
especially  in  the  conundrums  and  visual  ironies  of  portraying  mu- 
sic as  something  that  could  be  seen  but  not  heard. 

American  painters  did  much  the  same  with  the  musical  subjects 
at  hand  in  the  New  World.  Their  religious  music-making  remained 
an  important  pastime— evervthing  from  flutes  to  bass  viols  were 
played  in  church  and  many  instruments  put  in  an  appearance  at  camp 
meetings— and  musical  talent  was  cultivated  as  a  sign  of  refinement. 
Around  1824  Charles  Bird  King  posed  Mrs.  John  Quincy  Adams 
with  a  harp,  an  instrument  associated  with  culture  and  gentility. 
As  the  painting  by  an  anonymous  artist.  A  Ceremonial  at  a  Young 
Ladies'  Seminary  (c.  1810),  indicates,  musical  instruction  was  a 
significant  aspect  of  a  middle-class  upbringing.  Music-making  also 
had  its  place  in  the  busiest  political  lives— Connecticut  legislator 
Philo  Ruggles,  for  instance,  was  a  dedicated  flutist — and  music 
went  to  war.  American  ingenuity  was  responsible  for  the  invention 
of   "backfiring"   brass   instruments   used    in   military    drills    and 


marches,  albeit  not  under  such  chaotic  circumstances  as  those  de- 
picted in  James  Goodwyn  Clonnev's  rather  primitive  Militia  Train- 
ing (1841) . 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  centurv,  paintings  of  musical 
subjects  reflected  a  shift  from  homespun  simplicity  to  urban  and 
industrial  modernity:  from  cultural  nationalism  to  cosmopolitan 
interests:  and  from  domesticity  to  socializing  to  a  dialogue  with  the 
self.  Depicting  musical  subjects  became  a  self -referential  act  on  the 
part  of  artists,  many  of  whom  had  close  ties  to  musicians  and  music- 
making.  The  theme  of  music,  which  suggested  creativity,  reflection, 
and  inspiration,  became  a  form  of  painterlv  self-portraiture. 
Women  were  both  frequent  sitters  and  artist  surrogates  in  many 
musical  pictures:  a  genteel  woman  making  music  or  meditatively 
holding  a  musical  instrument  could  symbolize  the  artist's  own  view 
of  his  profession. 

If  the  presence  of  musical  instruments  in  late  nineteenth-century 
American  portraits,  still  lifes,  and  genre  painting  was  physical,  the 
presence  of  music  was  metaphysical— subjective  and  internalized, 
intangible  and  enigmatic.  Stacy  Tolman's  picture  of  a  trio  perform- 
ing in  an  artist's  studio  (The  Musicale,  1887)  hints  at  the  invisible 
connections  between  painting  and  music,  and  Jefferson  David 
Chalf ant's  The  Old  Violin  (1888)  shows  the  instrument  hanging 
against  a  time-worn  wall  as  if  to  suggest  music  as  a  metaphor  for 
transience.  Music  is  used  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  art  and,  in  terms 
of  both  artists  and  subjects,  to  strike  the  chords  that  reveal  the  self. 
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Private  collection 
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Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 
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Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 
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Abraham  Prescott 
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Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 
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Keyed  Bugle  in  C,  c.  1830 
Copper  with  brass  trim 
Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 

Anonymous 

Cornet  with  Piston  Valve,  c.  1835 
Brass  with  stolzel  valves 
Collection  of  Jason  Bakwin  Selch 

Schmidt  and  Maul 

Spanish  Guitar,  c.  1835 

Spruce  belly,  mahogany  back  and  sides 

Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 

Anonymous 

Clarinet  in  E-Flat,  c.  1840 

Stained  boxwood  with  ivory  rings,  brass  keys, 

and  black  wood  mouthpiece 
Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 
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Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 
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Music  was  an  integral  part  of  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
American  life.  By  late  colonial  times,  lusty  psalm-singing  and 
Baroque  chamber  concerts  were  major  forms  of  music-making  in 
America.  In  the  next  century,  music  gained  in  diversity  and  popu- 
larity :  parlor  music  was  developed  for  the  home,  hearty  folk  music 
spread  through  rural  communities,  and  both  vaudeville  and  mili- 
tary music-making  drew  Americans  together  from  all  walks  of  life. 
This  involvement  with  music  expressed  itself  with  particular  vitality 
in  the  sister  art  of  painting,  and  depictions  of  musical  subjects  give 
us  a  full  and  spirited  picture  of  early  American  culture. 

The  tradition  of  music  in  painting— like  the  American  musical 
tradition  itself— had  its  roots  in  European  art.  In  religious  painting, 
portraiture,  still  life,  and  genre,  European  artists  had  explored  the 
meaning  of  music  in  religion,  they  had  used  instruments  as  symbolic 
attributes  to  delineate  character,  and  they  had  celebrated  music- 
making  as  a  high  point  of  human  endeavor.  They  had  delighted 
especially  in  the  conundrums  and  visual  ironies  of  portraying  mu- 
sic as  something  that  could  be  seen  but  not  heard. 

American  painters  did  much  the  same  with  the  musical  subjects 
at  hand  in  the  New  World.  Their  religious  music-making  remained 
an  important  pastime— everything  from  flutes  to  bass  viols  were 
played  in  church  and  many  instruments  put  in  an  appearance  at  camp 
meetings— and  musical  talent  was  cultivated  as  a  sign  of  refinement. 
Around  1824  Charles  Bird  King  posed  Mrs.  John  Quincy  Adams 
with  a  harp,  an  instrument  associated  with  culture  and  gentility. 
As  the  painting  by  an  anonvmous  artist.  A  Ceremonial  at  a  Young 
Ladies'  Seminary  (c.  1810),  indicates,  musical  instruction  was  a 
significant  aspect  of  a  middle-class  upbringing.  Music-making  also 
had  its  place  in  the  busiest  political  lives— Connecticut  legislator 
Philo  Ruggles,  for  instance,  was  a  dedicated  flutist — and  music 
went  to  war.  American  ingenuity  was  responsible  for  the  invention 
of   "backfiring"   brass   instruments   used    in   military    drills    and 


marches,  albeit  not  under  such  chaotic  circumstances  as  those  de- 
picted in  James  Goodwyn  Clonney's  rather  primitive  Militia  Train- 
ing (1841) . 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  paintings  of  musical 
subjects  reflected  a  shift  from  homespun  simplicity  to  urban  and 
industrial  modernity:  from  cultural  nationalism  to  cosmopolitan 
interests:  and  from  domesticity  to  socializing  to  a  dialogue  with  the 
self.  Depicting  musical  subjects  became  a  self -referential  act  on  the 
part  of  artists,  many  of  whom  had  close  ties  to  musicians  and  music- 
making.  The  theme  of  music,  which  suggested  creativity,  reflection, 
and  inspiration,  became  a  form  of  painterly  self-portraiture. 
Women  were  both  frequent  sitters  and  artist  surrogates  in  many 
musical  pictures;  a  genteel  woman  making  music  or  meditatively 
holding  a  musical  instrument  could  symbolize  the  artist's  own  view 
of  his  profession. 

If  the  presence  of  musical  instruments  in  late  nineteenth-century 
American  portraits,  still  lifes,  and  genre  painting  was  physical,  the 
presence  of  music  was  metaphysical— subjective  and  internalized, 
intangible  and  enigmatic.  Stacy  Tolman's  picture  of  a  trio  perform- 
ing in  an  artist's  studio  (The  Musicale,  1887)  hints  at  the  invisible 
connections  between  painting  and  music,  and  Jefferson  David 
Chalfant's  The  Old  Violin  (1888)  shows  the  instrument  hanging 
against  a  time-worn  wall  as  if  to  suggest  music  as  a  metaphor  for 
transience.  Music  is  used  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  art  and,  in  terms 
of  both  artists  and  subjects,  to  strike  the  chords  that  reveal  the  self. 
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Eight-keyed  Flute,  c.  1840 

Rosewood  with  metal-lined  ivory  head- joint 

and  silver  ferrules 
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Whitaker  and  Frisbie 
Melodeon,  c.  1845 
Mahogany  reed  organ 
Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 

Samuel  Clark 

Violin,  1846 
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and  sides 
Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 

Anonymous 

Trumpet  in  D,  c.  1850 

Brass 

Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 

A.  G.  Badger  &  Co. 

Boehm  System  Flute,  c.  1850 

Silver 

Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 

George  Kilbourn 
Military  Field  Drum,  c.  1850 
Varnished  oak  with  stained  maple  hoops 
Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 

Geo  Cloos 

Six-keyed  Piccolo,  c.  1860 

Rosewood  with  metal-lined  ivory-head  joint 

and  silver  ferrules 
Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 


Crosby 

Fife,  c.  1860 

Black  wood  with  silver  ferrules 

Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 

Preston 

English  Guitar  or  Cetra,  c.  1870 

Spruce  belly,  flamed-maple  back,  neck,  and 

sides,  and  bronze  rose 
Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 

Slater  &  Martin 

Cornet  with  rotary  valves,  c.  1870 

Nickel-brass 

Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 

M.  C.  Dobson 
Banjo,  c.  1881 
Oak  neck,  ebony  fingerboard,  brass  hoop, 

and  vellum  head 
Collection  of  Martha  Hamilton-Phillips 

Jerome  B.  Squier 

Violin,  1884 

Spruce  belly  and  flamed-maple  back,  neck, 

and  sides 
Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 

Anonymous 

Mandolin,  c.  1895 

Pine  belly,  rosewood  back,  and  ebony  fingerboard 

Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 

Anonymous 

Military  Bugle  in  D,  nineteenth  century 

Brass 

Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 

Anonymous 

Minstrel  Bones,  nineteenth  century 

Wood 

Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 

Anonymous 

Tambourine,  late  nineteenth  century 

Birchwood  hoop  with  vellum  head  and  metal  disks 

Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 
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Black  wood  with  silver  ferrules 

Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 

Preston 

English  Guitar  or  Cetra,  c.  1870 

Spruce  belly,  flamed-maple  back,  neck,  and 

sides,  and  bronze  rose 
Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 

Slater  &  Martin 

Cornet  with  rotary  valves,  c.  1870 

Nickel-brass 

Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 

M.  C.  Dobson 
Banjo,  c.  1881 
Oak  neck,  ebony  fingerboard,  brass  hoop, 

and  vellum  head 
Collection  of  Martha  Hamilton-Phillips 

Jerome  B.  Squier 

Violin,  1884 

Spruce  belly  and  flamed-maple  back,  neck, 

and  sides 
Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 

Anonymous 

Mandolin,  c.  1895 

Pine  belly,  rosewood  back,  and  ebony  fingerboard 

Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 

Anonymous 

Military  Bugle  in  D,  nineteenth  century 

Brass 

Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 

Anonymous 

Minstrel  Bones,  nineteenth  century 

Wood 

Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 

Anonymous 

Tambourine,  late  nineteenth  century 

Birchwood  hoop  with  vellum  head  and  metal  disks 

Collection  of  Frederick  R.  Selch 
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